EARLY  XIX-CENTURY   SURGERY
OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES (i 809-94), better known in literary
than in medical circles, raised a storm of hostile argument by
a paper. On the Contagiousness of Puerperal Fever, which he read
in 1843 to the Boston Society of Medical Improvement.1 The
improvement on this occasion was regarded as an insult by
certain old-fashioned practitioners. Holmes regarded the dis-
secting room as a source of infection, and he advised washing
the hands and changing the clothes before attending a confine-
ment. The simple suggestion met with nothing but opposition
and abuse. Holmes answered his critics with dignity, observing
that " medical logic does not appear to be taught or practised
in our schools." He was probably more proud of this medical
work than of any of his better-known publications of the " Break-
fast Table " series. Fifty years later he wrote of it, " Others had
cried out against the terrible evil before I did, but I think I
shrieked my warning louder and longer than any of them . . .
before the little army of microbes was marched up to support
my position.3' 2
Four years later the tragic Semmelweiss of Vienna made his
contribution to the problem. As First Assistant in the Maternity
Hospital, IGNAZ PHILLIP SEMMELWEISS (1818-65) observed that
there was a much higher mortality in the wards open to students
than in the wards to which only midwives were admitted,3 The
patients also noticed this and pleaded to be treated by the mid-
wives. While Semmelweiss sought to explain this disparity in
death rates, his friend Kolletschka, Professor of Medical Juris-
prudence, fell ill and died of a dissection wound. Semmelweiss
noted that the symptoms, as well as the lesions found on post-
mortem examination, closely resembled those of puerperal fever.
" Puerperal fever," he wrote in 1847, " is caused by conveyance
to the pregnant woman of putrid particles derived from living
organisms, through the agency of the examining fingers." He
insisted that students coming from the dissecting rooms or post-
mortem theatre should wash their hands in a solution of chloride
of lime. Immediately the mortality in the wards under his care
fell from eighteen per cent, to three per cent., and then to one
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